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Bulletin Subscriptions 

Every Active Member school receives five free copies of each 
number of the BULLETIN, one copy for the headmaster or head- 
mistress and four for the faculty. Additional copies are ten cents 
each. A number of schools make the BULLETIN more conveniently 
available to members of their teaching staffs by ordering extra 
copies of each issue. 

Please notify the office of the Secondary Education Board if 
your school wishes to receive additional copies of the BULLETINS 
to be published during 1940-1941. 

I. Membership. — The following schools have been recently 
admitted to the Secondary Education Board: 

Cooperstown Academy, Cooperstown, New York 

HERBERT E. Pickett, Headmaster 

Judson School for Boys, Phoenix, Arizona 

GeorGE A. Jupson, Headmaster 
The Oxford Academy, Pleasantville, New Jersey 
JosepH M. Werpserc, Headmaster 


II. Sixteenth Annual Conference.— The Sixteenth Annual 
Conference of the Secondary Education Board will be held at the 
Statler Hotel, Boston, on Friday and Saturday, February 28 and 
March 1, 1941. President James P. Baxter, of Williams College, 
will deliver the Friday evening address, and Dr. Richard Gummere, 
Chairman of the Committee on Admission, Harvard College, will 
be the Saturday morning speaker. A brief outline of the program 
follows: 


Friday, February 28 

2.00-4.00 P.M. Section Meetings (Group I): Day School, English, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, Religious Education 

4.00-4.30 P.M. Intermission 

4.30-6.30 P.M. Section Meetings (Group II): Administrators, Latin, Natural 
Science, Social Studies 

7.00 P.M. Dinner. Report of Chairman. Address by President James 
P. Baxter, Williams College 
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Saturday, March 1 


9.30-11.30 A.M. Section Meetings (Group III): Elementary School, Libra- 
rians, Music, Art 


11.30-12.00 A.M. General Meeting. Announcements. 


12.00 M Address by Dr. Richard M. Gummere, Chairman of the 
Committee on Admission, Harvard College 


Ill. — Newest Books, 1940.— On December first the 
supplementary leaflets called ‘“‘Newest Books” will be ready for 
distribution. Shorter and less elaborate than the regular Book- 
lists, Junior and Senior ‘Newest Books” contain critical reviews 
of all books listed and, like the Booklists, are specifically designed 
for use by boys and girls of school age. The junior list is for 
Grades One through Eight; the senior list for Grades Nine through 
Twelve. Pupils, teachers, and parents will find the lists invaluable 
as guides to Christmas book buying and vacation reading. 


IV. Booklists, 1940 — We wish to announce that there is 
still on hand a supply of the 1940 Junior and Senior Booklists. 
We shall be glad to fill orders for them as long as the supply lasts. 


V. Classified Reading Lists, 1940.— May we remind you 
of the Classified Reading Lists: Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books 
and Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books. The Boys’ List contains 
classified reading lists for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. 
The Girls’ List contains classified reading lists for Grades Six, 
Seven, and Eight. As the titles imply, these lists were actually 
drawn up by boys and girls in our member schools. 

For other publications of the Secondary Education Board, we 


refer you to the price list which appears on the back cover of this 
BULLETIN. 


VI. Library Conference. — On October 18 and 19, an open 
conference on school libraries, under the direction of the S. E. B. 
Library Committee, was held at the Lawrenceville School. The 
principal addresses were given by Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, Presi- 
dent of the R. R. Bowker Company, who spoke on “Libraries and 
Life; and Mr. Eduard C. Lindeman, Professor of Philosophy at 
the New York School of Social Work, whose subject was “The 
School Library: Chart to the Democratic Way of Life.” Mr. Paul 
G. Chancellor, Director of the Hill School Library, Miss Esther 
Millett, Librarian of Westover School, and Mr. Harold D. Jones, 
Librarian of Haverford School, led panel discussions of the follow- 
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ing topics: “Cooperation between the Library and School Activi- 
ties, Curricular and Extra-Curricular;” “Bringing Students to the 
Library; ““What We Want from the Library Committee of the 
Secondary Education Board.” 


VII. Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test. — We quote below 
from a letter sent to member schools on September 21: 

“The Bureau of Research of the Secondary Education Board 
wishes to make an appeal to the member schools to make as large 
use as possible of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test. This test, 
which has been developed by the Secondary Education Board after 
several years of careful study and experimentation, is now distrib- 
uted and scored by the Educational Records Bureau, 437 West 
59th Street, New York City. During the past year the number of 
schools using the test was much smaller than during the preceding 
year. This decrease in sales is jeopardizing the very existence of 
the test; unless sales can be increased materially, the Bureau of 
Research will not have the funds with which to construct the new 
equivalent forms of the test which should be made from time to time. 


“It is probably true that the earlier price of the test has been 
a serious obstacle to its wider use. In order to meet this difficulty 
the Secondary Education Board and the Educational Records 
Bureau have with some trepidation reduced the total cost to $1.00 
per pupil for the current year. It is our hope that the volume of 
business between now and January will enable the Bureau of 
Research to undertake the construction of Form F, which should 
be prepared before next March. 

“The test provides two total scores — one for verbal ability 
and one for numerical ability. The type of reporting is similar to 
that employed for the American Council Psychological Test at the 
senior-high level and for the College Board Scholastic Aptitude 
Test at the college-freshman level. We believe that the Junior 
Scholastic Aptitude Test is one of the most useful instruments of 
measurement at the junior-high level.” 


VIII. Examination Program of 1940.— Last June 106 
schools ordered the 1940 examination papers. 776 candidates took 
the examinations for admission to 22 schools. It is interesting to 
note that not more than one-fifth of the schools ordered the exam- 
inations for admission purposes; the rest ordered them solely for 
promotion within the school. 
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Number of schools ordering — 1937 1938 1939 1940 
examinations ............ 101 104 104 106 
Examination papers ordered: 
, FSS 6,049 5,690 5,276 
I 3,846 3,970 3,683 
| SS er rere 3,141 3,153 2,822 2,708 
Mathematics ............ 5,800 5,945 5,880 5,915 


IX. Announcements. — Mr. John A. Laberee, of Fay 
School, has been appointed as a member of the Standing Modern 
Language Committee. 

Mr. Douglas A. Shepardson, of Choate School, has been 
appointed as a member of the Standing English Committee. 


It is with regret that we announce Dr. Lester’s resignation 
from the Bureau of Research. Dr. Lincoln succeeds Dr. Lester as 
chairman. Mr. Morrison has been re-appointed to the Bureau, 
and the new member is Mr. E. S. Kelson, of William Penn Charter 
School. 


X. Spelling Guide. — A spelling guide in the form of a card 
of binder size, containing spelling rules and examples, has been put 
out by the Fessenden School for the benefit of its pupils. Believing 
that other schools will find this guide useful, Mr. Fessenden has 
asked us to announce that copies may be obtained for five cents 
each by writing to Mr. Hart Fessenden, The Fessenden School, 
West Newton, Mass. 


Contributors’ Department 
This department of the BULLETIN is reserved for readers. To 
you all we extend a cordial invitation to express yourselves. Will 
you not send us your criticisms, your replies to positions taken by 


our reviewers or to articles reviewed, your comments on matters 
of educational interest? 





A brief report on the questionnaire on Health Procedures, sent 
out last year, appears on pages 32, 33, 34. It was added to the 
BULLETIN in proof. 
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REVIEWS 


Editor, Hucu K. Wricut 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Following a policy announced some time ago, the BULLETIN, 
after consultation with a number of its reviewers, has asked them 
to change their reviewing assignments. Thus Mr. Bacon, this year, 
will deal with THe Scoot Review; Mr. Reinke with THe Enc- 
LIisH JOURNAL; and Mr. Hilkert with ScHoot anp Society. Mr. 
James and Mr. Thomas will continue to review in the fields of 
Social Studies and Modern Languages, respectively. In addition, 
we are glad to welcome as new members of the reviewing staff Dr. 
Downing, of the Browning School, who will review the Classics; 
Mr. Morris of the Lawrenceville School, who will review the field 
of Fine Arts; and Mr. Scattergood, of the Shady Hill School, who 
will review ProGresstvE Epucation. The reviewing staff for the 
year is not yet complete; we hope to be able to announce its com- 
pletion in the next issue. 

To Dr. Cowardin and to Dr. Gummere, who have felt it 
impossible to continue on the staff because of pressure of other 
duties, the BULLETIN again offers its most sincere thanks for their 
good work, together with the hope that they may still find time 
for an occasional contribution. —H. K. Waienr. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
September, 1940 


American History Comes Alive 


Perhaps we should say American pre-history, but that is only 
because we think of history chiefly in terms of Europe. If we knew 
enough about Americans of the first century of the Christian era, 
or earlier, we would not be so limited in our outlook. And this is 
just what is happening; we are discovering something about them. 
They are in the Albuquerque High School at least, according to 
the report of E. R. Harrington of that school in an article whose 
heading is High-school Archeologists. His class has begun to dig 
and uncover the past just as they are taught that men have dug 
and uncovered the past in Egypt and far-away Mesopotamia — 
only the digging has been done at home. Thus these boys and girls 
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have helped with the history books of tomorrow, and they have 
accomplished it by studying ruins long familiar and long neglected. 

Less than one hour away are the remains of a city of the 
Indians called Tunque. Fifty years before Columbus had reached 
America the city was abandoned, but not until it had had countless 
years of history. The houses were of sun-dried brick, of a com- 
munal nature, “apartment houses” to twentieth century Ameri- 
cans. Streets were carefully laid out, and with an eye to the defense 
of the city. As the implements found clearly show, the inhabitants 
were chiefly farmers, and their chief crop was corn. Of course 
others were merchants and artisans; their wares also have been 
found and studied. The most interesting of these remains is the 
jewelry set with turquoise stones. The city possesses well pre- 
served remains of a council chamber, called a kiva. The kiva was 
apparently burned when the city was abandoned, but some of the 
timbers survived and remain preserved in the dry climate of the 
southwest. The tree rings on those timbers place their date at 
about 1100 A.D. Apparently the city was conquered and destroyed, 
for there are remains of a charred crop of corn in the store-house, 
and other partly burned implements and crude musical instru- 
ments. Although most of the graves reveal careful funeral customs, 
one is full of skeletons which seem to have been dumped in with- 
out ceremony, as if after a battle, or by conquerors. The tragedy 
of Tunque is best comprehended when one stands beside the charred 
remains and the crowded burial pit. 

This fortunate class also has its museum in Albuquerque where 
it holds meetings and keeps its treasures. Is there another such 
class in America? The class thinks not. However that may be, 
the class is one of the live things in American education, and it 
should gain an appreciation of all history and the study of history 
by its very own venture into the field of archeology. 


The Status of Administration in Secondary Schools 


The large majority of secondary schools have come into being 
during the last fifty years and should not be judged by their critics 
on the same basis as age-old institutions. Furthermore, as the 
depression has come upon the schools, while the pupil load has 
increased, financial support and budgets have decreased, and 
administrators have been too sharply criticized for not being able 
to adjust their programs rapidly to the changed economic and 
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social conditions. At this very time not one other unit of the 
school system is confronted with such a challenge to modify admin- 
istrative practices as that faced by the secondary school. 

In An Appraisal of Secondary-School Administration, Professor 
William C. Reavis of the University of Chicago considers the 
present effectiveness of the correlation between secondary schools 
and the elementary schools below them as well as with the colleges 
and technical schools above. Universally he finds improvement, 
especially in the planning of individual programs by advisers and 
in the stress laid upon preparing the youth for college in the larger 
sense rather than preparing him to pass entrance examinations. 
At the same time the student who has no plan of college is not 
forgotten or pushed into the discard. 

In offering their curricula to their students, the schools have 
been able to enrich the program of studies so as to provide both 
for the fundamental training needed for worthy citizenship, and at 
the level of even the beginning of the Secondary-School course to 
make attractive the exploration of special interests. 

It is obvious that the character of the preparation received in 
any given school is at least a partial measure of the efficiency of 
its administration. 


In Behalf of the Essay Form of English Test 

The notorious unreliability of the scoring and grading of the 
ordinary English theme has caused many teachers to relinquish it 
in favor of the more objective test, in which let us say, pupils are 
presented with various samples of writing from good to bad and 
are asked to recognize errors and even correct them. When the 
pupil has pointed out errors and perhaps arranged the samples in 
the order of their excellence, these objective tests do tend to meas- 
ure the pupil’s knowledge of good English form, but they do nol 
indicate directly his own ability to write English. 

In the report on a second study which they have made, Pro- 
fessor Harold Anderson co-operating with Mr. Arthur Traxler of 
the Educational Records Bureau discusses fully the machinery as 
well as the findings of a detailed investigation. Correlations were 
made between ratings given one paper by different readers, and 
between ratings given the same paper by the same reader at differ- 
ent times when the reader was not aware that he had read the very 
same paper previously. 
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As high a degree of reliability was found in most of the eight 
aspects of English usage for which the papers were scored, as in 
the final grades given the papers. On some basis arbitrarily arrived 
at, the investigators weighted these eight aspects: accuracy, com- 
pleteness, spelling, punctuation, language errors, coherence between 
main divisions, organization of paragraphs, and organization of 
sentences. 

By using the same tests for the same pupils at different levels 
of their secondary school education, it was found that in consid- 
erably more than half of the cases increased scores bore evidence 
of their growth in writing ability. But the most important finding 
of the investigation was that “a single reader can be trained to 
read English essay tests with high reliability.” 


A New Reading Program for French 

One teacher of French has found a method of spurring her 
pupils on to a real interest in French at that point which inevitably 
comes in every beginner’s experience when the novelty of the 
foreign word wears off and the grammatical difficulties begin, and 
both at the same time prove overpowering. Miss Vera L. Peacock 
of the Southern Illinois Normal University writes of her method 
and assures her readers that such a differentiated reading program 
as she outlines can be carried out in a class of any size and with- 
out special sectioning. No additional time and not much additional 
money need be expended. 

Miss Peacock postulates that “‘as soon as the pupil is able to 
read about little Jacques’s orphaned childhood and his adventures 
on an uncle’s farm,” he can also read about Napoleon or Ravel. 
Articles about the latter two gentlemen are, of course, harder to 
find than stories about poor little Jacques, written in simple French, 
but the pupil will find them vastly more interesting, and certainly 
they do not so grievously insult his intelligence. And such simple 
French selections can be found. 


Based on the individual pupil’s own interests, the class is 
divided into small groups according to the ardent interests of its 
members — science, social science, art, music, sporting news, even 
detective stories. These project groups then are at work on their 


own reading as a sort of supplement to the work of the class as a 
whole. 
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The doubter, perhaps the scoffer, will ask: ‘““‘But where can 
such a wide range of material be found)” Miss Peacock does not 
leave the reader helpless here. In a carefully prepared and docu- 
mented bibliography she lists 66 titles, all of which she cites at the 
appropriate place in the text of her article. As the mainstay of 
the whole group she suggests as the two most extensive storehouses 
of material the newspapers and the omnibus reader. The simple 
news sheets printed in this country and readily available present 
articles in almost every number which can be used in some of 
these groups. In addition to Le Petit Journal, La Vie, La Voix de 
France, and Voyons, representative of our own publications, are 
similar publications printed in Canada such as Le Francais a la 
page. Then there are the omnibus readers; almost every publishing 
house offers several. 

Until the second year some of the projects must depend wholly 
on these publications, notably science, art, and music, but very 
soon specialized readers can be advantageously introduced. 

Not by any means the least reward for the adoption of the 
suggested method is reaped in the reports of the project groups to 
the whole class, when in some supposedly prosaic mind, a spark 
of interest in music or art or what-not is kindled. 


— Rosert E. Bacon, 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
August 24-October 12, 1940 


It is unfortunate that President Wriston’s article on Problems 
of Higher Education appeared in the August 24th issue. Many of 
us pursue other kinds of material for our summer reading, often 
making definite efforts to avoid all thoughts of “shop.” But this 
address by Dr. Wriston is an outstanding document, and it is 
fitting to perform this act of resurrection. 

“The central problem of higher education is to determine 
whether there is substantial reality behind the phrase itself, or 
whether we would be more accurate and more honest to speak of 
advanced training.” After this succinct statement of the problem, 
the author analyzes, step by step, the recent history of “‘educa- 
tional thought,”’ portraying how genuine education has gradually 
given way to “training in skills,” until now we find ourselves 
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enmeshed in a “mad numbers” game, thoroughly disillusioned and 
looking for a way out. 

Education has borrowed too much from natural science, or 
rather it has borrowed too many of the wrong things. It has been 
too greatly impressed by data, by the trappings of science, by 
technique of experimentation inapplicable to education; and it has 
been almost wholly oblivious of important theoretical foundations. 
Education has been unduly impressed by the more superficial 
aspects of natural science, has tried to apply these to education; 
and the net result has been a substitute of training for education. 

Educational psychology must bear its share of responsibility. 
It has over-capitalized the study and applicability of the condi- 
tioned reflex; it has prematurely accepted as final its findings con- 
cerning transfer of training; it has not been altogether responsible 
in its statements about intelligence as something like a fixed inheri- 
tance; it has surrendered itself to statistical data. Now it is finding, 
as it rechecks its data, that these questions are by no means closed. 
In fact, they have again become wide-open issues. 

In recent years, education has been too much preoccupied 
with procedures. It has over-worked the principles of “‘scientific’’ 
management, characterized by the development of standardized, 
interchangeable parts, units, credits, and what not. Nothing that 
is “subjective” is important. The pooled opinions of teachers and 
professors has given way to “instruments of measurement.” For 
the judgment of educated minds has been substituted the products 
of the geared machinery of the calculator and the mechanical 
scorer. The granting of diplomas has become a matter of dial 
readings. 

Because procedure has dominated substance, subject-matter 
has ceased to have any order of value. In the educational market 
each topic is worth precisely the same, providing each is pursued 
for the same number of class hours. Achievements are best meas- 
ured objectively, and intelligence has been reduced to a number 
of 2 or 3 digits. “And all that incredible kind of thing has been 
validated statistically.” 

The way out of all this is difficult, but we are beginning to 
think again. We must return to genuine education; “we must 
relegate training to its proper subordinate sphere and restore edu- 
cation to the center of our purpose.” To do this we must think 
not as statisticians, not as procedures-experts, but as philosophers. 
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Somehow we must escape this madness of numbers, the unreality 
of measurements, and “all the pseudoscientific gimcracks which 
have been foisted upon the educative process.” 


This is an entirely inadequate rehashing of President Wriston’s 
views. It is impossible, and unforgivably impertinent, to subject 
so able a thinker, and so gifted a writer to inexpert review. Never- 
theless, here are things to think about. Find the August 24th 
issue, read it carefully, and give to this outstanding document of 
educational thought your own careful appraisal. There will be 
disagreements. 

Now turn to the issue of October 12th, and note what Pro- 
fessor Wakeham, of the University of Colorado, has to say on the 
subject Should Colleges Cull or Cultivate? Professor Wakeham is a 
realist, and he understands the trials and tribulations of “education 
in a democracy.” 

“Formal education has always been essentially aristocratic.” 
In America, the educational fetish got out of hand when ‘“‘every- 
body decided to get educated, not as an exceptional achievement, 
but as an inherent natural right.”” With so many students in col- 
lege, students of all degrees of ability, the problem is the difficult 
one of maintaining some “‘approximation of traditional standards” 
and not flunking too many incompetents for fear of losing the income 
they provide. 

The author’s attitude is that we are spoiling too many people 
for the jobs they might do well by trying to educate them to follow 
the professions they are intellectually incapable of following. Shall 
we lower the “standards” of the professions? There are such 
things as standards to be maintained! Shall we refuse the right to 
pursue these courses of study to those who belong elsewhere? 
Professor Wakeham does believe that the “less able” should be 
educated in terms of their strengths and limitations — even in 
college. Colleges should both cull and cultivate. Only in this 
way can they avoid the present situation in which the annual crop 
of college graduates is increasing while its average competence is 
gradually deteriorating. 


In order to meet the influx of ‘“‘mediocre’’ students, the col- 
leges must devise some system of education radically different 
from the conventional type. It may be difficult, but it can be 
done. The alternative is to “lower professional standards” in every 
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course of study so that anybody who can pay tuition can meet 
these standards. 

The author believes that colleges must drop the “aristocratic” 
idea of education. He advocates vocational courses of full college 
worth and standing in all vocations. This may be heresy to the 
““back-to-the-great-books” boys in education, but Professor Wake- 
ham believes in books for the book-minded and lathes for the 
mechanics. And college does not exist merely for the former. 
The people are learning that good draftsmen and good mechanics 
are as useful (and about as rare) as good college professors. And 
some of the latter find water gathering in their mouths when they 
compare their own “wages” with those of the lower intellectuals. 

Which all comes back now to the same old questions. What 
is a college for? Who should go? What shall they learn while 
there? 

— Rosert N. HILkKert, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
The Arts 

The new scholastic year brings an old problem to art teachers 
in secondary schools. Those of us who teach art as an elective 
course, or as a sort of extra-curricular activity, look over our lists 
and wonder again at the small percentage of students who will have 
contact with art during the most impressionable period of their 
lives. We are glad for those talented or interested few whom we 
are given the opportunity to lead into the intellectual and emo- 
tional regions that seem so important to us, and we may even be 
frightened at the thought of larger groups with the attendant 
necessity of mass teaching, of less personal contact with individuals. 
But, in our hearts, we know that the present situation is not right, 
that if large numbers are taught they are not taught long enough 
or strong enough, and that if time enough is given to do a respect- 
able job the percentage of pupils able to take advantage of the 
course is laughably small. We no longer need to fight a continual 
battle to prove the worth of our subject — most educators are by 


now convinced of it — and yet the situation remains largely the 
same. 
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What is the answer? Is it the fault of colleges for not giving 
credit to a subject whose only sin is its difficulty to be circum- 
scribed by an examination paper? Or is it our own fault for pur- 
suing with rugged individualism such diversified aims and methods 
that the administrator looks upon the subject as an amorphous 
mass — interesting in its suggestions, even necessary for the few, 
but unimportant for the main body of students, and certainly 
impossible to organize as a major course in the school curriculum? 
Has our pursuit of the ideal of free expression led hard-boiled edu- 
cators to think that creative work in the visual field is valuable 
only for the genius and the neurotic? 

Well, what is the answer? We know many opinions, but the 
greater body of art teachers has remained silent on a subject that 
must be dear to its heart. If the readers of this article have opinions 
on the matter, let us hear them, for only together can we accomplish 
anything. 

— Dubey H. Morris, 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


The Classics 


The permanent relevancy of the topic treated and of other 
topics suggested in an article published in the BuLLET«INn three 
years ago is my justification for going back so far to find matter 
for my first review in the BULLETIN. 

In the Buttetin of November, 1937, at Dr. Gummere’s 
request, Lieutenant-Colonel Donald Armstrong described his 
course on Caesar’s strategy and tactics. Colonel Armstrong main- 
tains, and rightly, that some understanding of the military prob- 
lems lurking between the lines of Caesar’s story augments the 
interest of students and improves the value of their work. Colonel 
Armstrong “explains points that are perfectly clear to the pro- 
fessional soldier, but which are incomprehensible to the layman.” 
Those who have been privileged to take Colonel Armstrong’s course 
have without doubt gained knowledge that will make them better 
teachers of Caesar. 

Unfortunately, most of us who conduct classes in Caesar are 
not rei militaris periti, and consequently those points that are not 
obvious to unsophisticated discernment will for the greater number 
of us remain forever unknown. However, the broad features of 
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strategy and tactics are outlined by Caesar with clearness sufficient 
to let them serve for the arousal of interest. 

Today we are all in accord with the proposition that Caesar’s 
Commentaries are not to be used merely as a cadaver to be dis- 
sected for the purpose of displaying the skeleton of Latin grammar. 
We believe that Caesar should sometimes parade in the open and 
not always crouch hidden in the trenches of his subjunctives. 
And while we shall have to do the best we can with the nuances 
of Caesar’s military science, there is one thing that we are all 
competent to deal with, and that is the character of Caesar as 
revealed in his writings. 

The time taken from formal teaching of Latin and devoted to 
Caesar, the man, will never fail to produce rich dividends of motiva- 
tion. Any discussion pivoted on Caesar as a man and not simply 
as a paragon of Latin syntax will always pay for itself in the quality 
of the next day’s work. No special time need be set aside for this 
kind of instruction; the best way is to integrate it with the daily 
reading assignment. 

Colonel Armstrong reminds us that the fine points of military 
strategy and tactics escape the notice of persons who are not pro- 
fessional soldiers; so also do the fine points of a character such as 
was Caesar fail to make a suitable impression on the minds of the 
young unless their attention is called to these qualities. Caesar, 
although he does not boast, reveals himself with striking clarity 
to the eyes of readers conversant with literature and life. The 
young, who lack the perspective of erudition and the background 
of experience, hail with joy the manifestation of a great personality, 
as its portraiture is gradually delineated in the stirring chapters of 
one of the world’s masterpieces of narrative art. 

All this does not mean that the character of Caesar is to be 
presented with uncritical admiration. Caesar had his bad side: he 
was shockingly cruel upon occasion, and judged by our standards 
he was f- > from a shining example of virtue; on the other hand, 
he shows up very favorably when compared with some modern 
leaders who have tried to follow in the footsteps of his conquering 
genius. 

The character of Cicero lends itself to the same successful 
classroom treatment. Years ago at a meeting of the New York 
Classical Club I listened to a paper read by Professor Gonzalez 
Lodge on Marcus Tullius Cicero, Citizen. With unsparing hand 
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Professor Lodge disposed of those who had seen in Cicero a vacil- 
lating weakling who did not know his own mind, and who could 
not take a definite stand on issues of great pith and moment. In 
that one lecture by Professor Lodge there was matter for the 
motivation of many Cicero classes. The speeches and letters of 
Cicero, with correct interpretation and some accurate soundings of 
their depths of human interest, cannot fail to supply our young 
students with incentives to make an effort to comprehend the words 
of a man who pitched his course of life on the highest plane he 
knew, and who endeavored always to keep himself on lofty levels 
of human achievement. 
— P. J. Downie, 
The Browning School, New York City. 


English 
THe ENGLIisH JOURNAL 
September, 1940 

Frankly, this reviewer felt like some watcher of the skies when 
the ENGiisH JouURNAL swam into his ken. For reviewing purposes, 
the September issue presents so much material that selection is 
not only difficult but invidious; most of this material is interesting 
and some of it is of real value. So, savin’ yer presence, sorr, I 
shall simply list a few condensations and make a few comments, 
the first of which is that all English teachers should buy the 
September issue and look it over for themselves. 

The first article, Somerset Maugham, is by Theodore Spencer 
of Harvard. In it he presents a neat and impressive commentary 
on Maugham’s accomplishments and his limitations. There is an 
admiring analysis of his style, with highlights thrown upon his 
deftness, the dexterity of his movements, and the “general nifti- 
ness’ of his manner. Maugham’s stories, however, are lacking in 
fourth dimension; “in his presentation of them we miss that final 
probing insight which reveals the universal through the particular.” 
This limitation is caused by the lack of a real standard — a philo- 
sophical standard — in Mr. Maugham’s thinking; his world has no 
meaning; his fictional characters are deficient in “the grandeur 
that comes from moral struggle’’—they are “merely to be observed 
tolerantly and somewhat ironically as they are caught in the net 
of their desires.” Maugham, of course, has evaluated himself as 
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casually as the most indifferent critic, remarking further that he 
considers it his chief function as a novelist merely to entertain. 
Mr. Spencer concludes his article with an analysis of Maugham’s 
Of Human Bondage, his best work. Even here the “fourth dimen- 
sion” is absent, and the book is an easel picture rather than a 
fresco; but “there must always be, in any given generation, a 
number of writers who take their work seriously as a craft, who 
look with unfailing curiosity and interest at human behavior, and 
who consider the description of that behavior one of the chief justi- 
fications for living. Writers of this kind are essential. . . .” 
The fairness and accuracy of Mr. Spencer’s judgments can be 
proved (if you are a bit rusty on your Maugham) by reading The 
Miczture as Before, Maugham’s most recent book. 


Creative Experiences and Experiments in an English Classroom, 
by Charles I. Glicksberg, is refreshingly unconcerned with exam 
preparation and full of the creative spirit, in a good sense of that 
smooth-worn term. A study of Whitman led Mr. Glicksberg’s 
class to experimentation with free verse; next came experimenta- 
tion with rhythms; then came a poetry magazine. The next step 
was the writing of songs and — believe it or not — music for the 
songs. Pvems of social consciousness were not too successful, but 
the class finally published a book which I, for one, would like to 
read. “If pressed to formulate specifically what he attempted to 
do and how he did it, the teacher would feel entirely at a loss. 
Things simply happened.” I wish they would happen that way in 
my classes. 


The Reading of Superior High-School Pupils, by Charles W. 
Raubicheck, begins with some exceedingly sound observations, 
among which we note that ““Tests should be sign posts not goal 
posts.”” The author says that superior English students are not in 
need of lists of recommended reading; he points out that pupils’ 
statements as to the influence of books are usually vague, except 
when such statements are motivated by intellectual snobbery or 
by docile goody-goodiness. Nevertheless, the older pupils begin 
to find more subtle and complex values in literature. Finally, the 
article stresses its three main points — three aspects of reading: 
the interpretive, the instrumental, and the rhapsodic. In inter- 
pretive reading Mr. Raubicheck has his pupils ask him the ques- 
tions, rather than quizzing them himself; from the “instrumental” 
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viewpoint he shows how reading affects, and effects, changes in 
living and in action; the “rhapsodic”’ aspect of reading stresses the 
neglected importance of reading aloud, both by teacher and by 
students. “It is a fatal mistake in dealing with superior pupils not 
to press them at every stage to the limit of their capabilities.” 
When this condition is achieved, “‘the aspiring pupil will set the 
pace for the perspiring teacher.” 


“All the News and No Print:’ An Adaptation of the Living 
Newspaper, by Jessie M. McCarroll and Irvin C. Poley, is a gen- 
uinely fascinating account of a dramatic production given by the 
ninth grade at Germantown Friends School. Training in creative 
writing, oral English, managerial and other organization, dramatics, 
journalism, and a score of other skills and values (not mentioned 
as such, by the way) must have burgeoned in profusion during the 
course of this original and most educative venture. It was an 
adaptation of the Federal Theatre idea—a dramatization of 
columns and characters from the daily newspaper. I have seldom 
read an account of a school performance which interested, amused, 
and impressed me more than this one. 


Our space is shrinking like the washing on the line, though 
hearts may be anything but aflutter. Hear me, my chiefs, while 
I mention briefly one or two more articles. 


We Read Behind the Lines, by Minnie C. Squire, tells how 
propaganda may be analyzed. Nothing Ever Happens as Interest- 
ing as a Story, by Elinor Tilford, shows how the diary method may 
be used in teaching students how to observe and how to write. 
The Why Is Plain, by Margaret Cook, discusses a venture in radio 
and photoplay instruction and shows how movies may present 
teaching “‘angles’”’ and further the process of education. 


In the “Round Table’ department are further tidbits of 
inspirational and practical value — creative expression via student 
journals, English used to further “social living,”’ teaching literature 
for an understanding of life, and ““Handclasps around the World” 
— intersectional correspondence. 


““News and Notes” lists hints and news items for teachers of 
English and reviews relevant periodicals; “Books in Brief Review” 


contains titles, information, and brief comments for pupils and 
teachers. 
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October, 1940 

In the October ENGLIsH JouRNAL Katherine Woods writes the 
feature article, The Van Doren Brothers in American Letters. After 
supplying some biographical background, Miss Woods pays atten- 
tion to four of Carl Van Doren’s books. Of these the one which 
interested me most — because it was quoted most — was “a 
remarkable little volume called What Is American Literature.” 
The quotations support Miss Woods's statement that “only quota- 
tion can show the gratification — amounting almost to excitement 
— which they offer to anyone who loves the English language and 
is interested in American history and literature.” Benjamin Frank- 
lin is of course a greater work, but apparently the discussion of 
American literature is intensely educative and stimulating. Mark 
Van Doren’s writings are discussed also, with special emphasis upon 
his Collected Poems and upon his Shakespeare — this latter, as I 
can testify, an original and rewarding piece of work. Miss Woods’ 
article does not have, perhaps, the depth-perception and the 
scholarly impact of Mr. Spencer’s critique of Somerset Maugham 
(see above), but it is written with professional journalistic skill 
and is genuinely interesting. 

What Is English For? by Robert Cadigan of Friends’ Central 
School, discusses what the English teacher does and what he ought 
to do. The criteria for planning an English course are set forth 
as follows: the development of ability in expression; the enjoy- 
ment and interest aroused in the student; the development of 
critical intelligence and reflective thinking; the promotion of con- 
cern for others and habits of co-operative participation. In short, 
the English course should relate itself to the student’s life, both 
present and future. “Teach English?” says Mr. Cadigan. “Teach 
life.” If this be considered vague, compare it with the standard- 
ized old-time English course. Mr. Cadigan does so, and makes the 
excellent point that the old-time course would be hard to exceed 
in vagueness and in superficiality — judged, that is, by any stand- 
ard of humane scholarship or of sound learning. All this is, of 
course, true enough, besides being well said. I cannot resist the 
temptation to point out, however, that when an English teacher 
in a boarding school spends “‘a quiet evening at home” he either 
does so during vacation time or else he works in his quiet in the 
intervals of tutoring, advising, petting, disciplining, reading to, and 
providing shop tools for from a dozen to fifty boys. If besides 
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doing dormitory duty he also coaches an athletic squad several 
afternoons a week — and still teaches English, coaches dramatics, 
advises school publications, and all the rest of it — well, there are 
only twenty-seven hours in every day. Such an English teacher 
never has time for illness — he is either in good health, or dead. 
This is no criticism of Mr. Cadigan’s article. Another hindrance 
to the objectives therein described, however, is the occasional 
necessity of “coaching for exams’ — examinations outside of the 
teacher’s and the school’s real curriculum, or what should be its 
real curriculum. Finally, how much emphasis ought to be placed 
upon teaching literature which is actually difficult, and upon train- 
ing in literary expression which stresses rigorous craftsmanship in 
execution? These things are a part of life, too. Perhaps they are 
just another pair of facets in the crown jewels which make up the 
really brilliant English-teacher’s responsibilities. 

We Teach High-School Reading, by Paul W. McCracken and 
William Jesse Baird, describes some aspects of English-teaching at 
Berea College. “The integrity of no pet pedagogical theories was 
at stake to vitiate our approach. These few suggestions have been 
evolved out of continuous application to and consideration of our 
problem.” The fact that this problem is not congruent with those 
usually encountered in S. E. B. schools does not detract from the 
soundness of the solution described, which is an account of the 
program as worked out in grades 1-10 at Berea. Any English 
teacher will, I believe, find it worth reading. 

The Improvement of Newspaper Reading, by Maude Chamber- 
len, presents an outline for teaching the use and critical evaluation 
of newspapers. Our space does not allow a listing of the main 
points of this outline; but any teacher, whether concerned with 
journalism or not, should find profit in the suggestions made. In 
these days newspapers are too important to be overlooked — or 
merely looked over. 

From the “Round Table” department we note the following 
short articles as being worth your attention: Creative Letter- Writing 
for Slow Learners: Take the Witness Stand (a blast in favor of the 
English classics; Reading for the Pupil Who “ Hates English,” and 
A Unit in Critical Thinking (propaganda analysis) . . . Under 
“News and Notes” is given the program of the Thirtieth Annual 
Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, to be 
held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on November 21, 22, and 23, 
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1940. . . . Periodicals and books are, as usual, reviewed or 
annotated. 

As I take off my hat to the ENGiisnH JouRNAL (revealing how 
much balder I have become in the dozen or so years since I last 
read it with Biblical absorption), I am convinced either that it has 
become much more interesting and much more practical or else 
that I have now grown up enough to appreciate the achievements 
and the comments of others who labor in the vineyard (and not all 
the grapes are sour). As Hitler’s bombers thunder over England, 
while the Hurricanes and the Spitfires are still shooting them down, 
“‘we find also in the sound a thought.” Is it fitting and proper to 
contemplate the niceties of teaching English while London burns? 
I suppose we had better rejoice in the opportunity while we are 
still able to rejoice. 

— Harrison L. REINKE, 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 


Modern Languages 


THE Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
May, 1940 


L. Lindquist, General Language. In recent times, teachers of 
all languages, native, ancient and modern, are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of their particular subject as an integral part of an 
educational scheme. Nothing could be more encouraging, for 
many reasons. The present challenge to the security of language 
teachers, in their conviction that languages are an essential part 
of a curriculum, and that they are irreplacable by other subjects, 
and the inroads of social sciences and non-academic subjects, have 
forced us to examine our work in a new light. Ogden and Rich- 
ards’ The Meaning of Meaning, Stuart Chase’s Tyranny of Words, 
Progressive Education’s volume Language in General Education 
have focused the attention of thinkers and educators on the funda- 
mental purpose of language, i.e., a means of communication, and 
the methods of ascertaining meaning. 

Miss Lindquist pursues this theme when writing of General 
Language courses, the purpose of which is to acquaint pupils with 
a knowledge of language structure and development, as it has 
grown of itself and through foreign importations and influences. 
Of necessity, the English language is the point of departure, but 
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gateways are opened to foreign languages as well as to all other 
fields of study, including of course the social sciences. 
J an] 


Voici 
September, 1940 

The appearance of this neat and informative periodical could 
hardly be more timely. At this tragic moment when most of our 
ties with France are either completely cut or seriously altered, news 
from her foremost writers, thinkers and doers is our only source of 
knowledge concerning French life. The magazine is a sort of 
Reapers’ Dicest in French, whose articles are extracts from such 
authors as Constantin-Weyer, Dorgelées, Maurois, de Montherlant. 
Needless to say, the material is of literary merit as well as instruc- 
tive, and for advanced classes, offers a vibrant picture of misunder- 
stood France, trying to rise from her agony. 


J. Harris, French Reader for Beginners. Preface, iii-ix. Text 
pp. 3-328. Questionnaire pp. 331-335. Vocab. pp. iii—lxxix. 
Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 1940. 

Although Mr. Harris’s text is designed to meet the needs of 
first-year classes in college, rather than of secondary schools, the 
book offers such a provocative and valuable solution of reading 
problems that it cannot fail to be of interest to all language teachers. 
Not that Mr. Harris has uncovered a new idea, although the book 
certainly has originality. It is rather, as is explained in a very 
stimulating preface, that he offers a careful, workable text, whose 
aim is to utilize all linguistic skills in the thorough and easy com- 
prehension of written French. 

We have been shown in recent years many a text book devised 
to fit a “reading method.’’ Careful examination of such texts 
with their grammatical counterparts incline one to believe that 
they could hardly lead to a mastery and appreciation of thought 
as expressed in words, or of words, their uses and inflections to 
express thought. Mr. Harris’s book is decidedly not of this sort, 
yet he has had the wisdom to absorb much of value from the “read- 
ing method,” e.g., in his insistence on the reading of French as 
French, and not as translated English, his deliberate inclusion of 
French and English cognates, his copious notes. But he insists on 
accurate understanding of every word and sentence. His vocabu- 
lary builds up gradually and easily, yet quite rapidly, and is 
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carefully chosen as a sound basis for further reading, as well 
as for oral work. 


From many points of view this book is unsuitable for the 
study of French in secondary schools. The rate of progress is too 
rapid. The subject-matter is suitable to those more mature in 
mind and experience. Repetition of vocabulary and idiom is not 
frequent enough for the twelve- or fourteen-year-old student. But 
the book stands as a challenge to the authors of future elementary 
reading texts, because of its simplicity of outline, its solidity and 
precision, its every-day vocabulary and subject-matter, and its 
humor. 


deSauzé and Dureau, Commencons a Lire. Text. Exercises 
pp. 3-274. Vocab. pp. iii-xxxiii. Holt & Co. 1940. This handy 
little reading text is well adapted to the needs of beginning students 
in secondary schools. The vocabulary is carefully chosen and 
graded; and the exercises, including questions, are simple and not 
too numerous. In the first ninety pages we read in simple, basic 
vocabulary, of the experiences of a French professor and his family, 
fortunately including a young boy and girl of high school age, who 
are to spend a year in an American college town. The subject- 
matter of the remainder of the book is composed of the Gavroche 
and Cosette incidents of Les Misérables, a few simple tales, con- 
versations about French life, poems, and an abbreviated roman 
policier. 

The style of the original writing is sound and accurate but 
inclined to be hackneyed and heavy. 


Skinner, Quinze Conteurs. Text pp. 1-259. Exercises, 263- 
304. Vocab. 305-369. Harcourt Brace & Co., 1940. $1.25. Mr. 
Skinner has gathered a refreshing lot of short stories in this attrac- 
tive volume, many of them old favorites of text-book makers, such 
as Le Secret de Maitre Cornille, Le Sizge de Berlin, Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame, Laurette ou Le Cachet Rouge, L’Attaque du Moulin. 
In addition he has included stories by Dumas fils, Henri Murger, 
Paul Bourget, Lemaitre, Paul Aréne, numerous notes at the bot- 
tom of each page of text give English translations for unusual 
words, the evident purpose being to enable the student to read 
rapidly and easily, and thus to avoid “relatively unprofitable vocab- 
ulary thumbing.”’ The Exercises in the rear of the book are full 
and varied. They consist of questions, short English sentences for 
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translation into French, true and false statements, idiom and 
vocabulary study. 

Bovée, Cattenés, Robert, Promenades Littéraires et Historiques. 
Text, pp. 1-607. Exercises. pp. 608-691. Vocab. pp. 692-750. 
Harcourt Brace & Co., 1940. Here is a reading text for the inter- 
mediate grades, the third or fourth year of secondary school French. 
The length and variety of the material are sufficient to fill the 
needs of most of one year’s work. The choice and order of selec- 
tion have been made with an eye to offering unity of subject matter 
within a given space, and a fairly complete picture of French life 
as seen through the words of famous historians, geographers, critics, 
novelists, dramatists. With rare exceptions, only the actual writ- 
ings of standard authors are presented, and no texts are altered, 
though there are frequent omissions for the sake of brevity. The 
panorama of French life, customs and literature is judiciously and 
maturely revealed. 

Notes at the bottom of each page offer English or French 
equivalents for unusual words. The exercises consist of question- 
naires, functional grammar questions, short sentences for transla- 
tion into French — all of which bear directly on the text. 


— Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


Social Sciences 


Guilty Men 
“Cato” Frederick A. Stokes Company; New York, 1940, 144 pp. 
$1.50 

In 1937 Mr. Baldwin retired from the political arena, appar- 
ently satisfied with a task well done. The progress of time shows 
Baldwin as a political knave or as a fool, with distinct emphasis 
on the former. Those who examine British foreign policy from 
1923 to 1937 cannot but see its shiftlessness at the hands of Bald- 
win and his “front man’”’ MacDonald. And that inexcusable poli- 
tical manoeuvring by an incompetent led irrevocably to the beaches 
of Dunkirk in 1940. 

Three hundred thousand men packed in a narrow corridor 
with Dunkirk as the only exit, by a sheer miracle were saved from 
total annihilation. Hammered by forty German infantry divisions 
and eight armored columns, sleepless for days and nights on end, 
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without water and food, three hundred thousand men, the flower 
of the British Army, sat on the beaches of Dunkirk while the 
biggest air force in the world rained bombs night and day with 
impunity. For that catastrophe Baldwin and Chamberlain, 
particularly Baldwin, must answer. 

The author of this book, itself deliberateiy boycotted by four 
large firms of booksellers in England, traces from their records 
and words the guilt of the men responsible for Britain’s desperate 
situation today, leaders of a Conservative party so often pointed 
to by Americans as men with a responsibility for government. 

The war started in 1939, but the road that led England to the 
edge of national disaster was entered upon ten years earlier. For 
six years Britain had been led by MacDonald and Baldwin, Bald- 
win and MacDonald, turn and turn about. For eight more years 
Britain was to suffer under these same two. 

From 1929 the unemployed rose from 1,000,000 to nearly 
3,000,000; the Air Force declined to sixth place; the land lost 
600,000 workers, the Army went unprovided; the menace of Nazi 
imperialism, exposed time and again by Winston Churchill, was 
discountenanced and its author labelled as a disgruntled politician. 
In 1929 MacDonald became Prime Minister and hied himself off 
to the United States, thereby dodging the embarrassment of 
explaining to the Annual Conference of the Labor Party what he 
had not done about unemployment. Then, too, MacDonald liked 
to be lionized, and America would satisfy his desires. Of the value 
of that visit his biographer has said, “the visit had no results of 
lasting importance.”’ Obvious redundance. 

MacDonald’s chief ambition was apparently perpetual tenure 
of the Premiership, and in 1931 with 459 Tory seats he became the 
official front man for Baldwin, deserting his own party and earlier 
principles as part of the price. With Baldwin as ringmaster, 
MacDonald put on his act to a dumbfounded audience of Con- 
servatives forced to listen and to applaud. 

Both men deliberately ignored the storm warnings from Ger- 
many, deliberately because the British Intelligence had ample 
information at the disposal of the government. Baldwin perhaps 
sensed the uncertainties of the future, but had the crass presumption 
to state in the House, 

‘““No power on earth can protect the man in the street from 
being bombed. . . . The bomber will always get through. 
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This is a question for the young men far more than it is 
for the old men. When the next war comes and European civiliza- 
tion is wiped out, as it will be and by no more force than that force, 
then do not let them lay the blame upon the old men. Let them 
remember that they are principally and they alone are responsible 
for the terrors that have fallen upon earth.” 

Can it be that Baldwin was ironically suggesting that England 
would get what it deserved for choosing incompetents such as him- 
self to office? It speaks volumes for the integrity and ability of 
England’s governing class that this piece of casuistry from the 
man who held the reins of power was received with “loud and 
prolonged cheers.” 

With admirable persistency the MacDonald-Baldwin govern- 
ment then proceeded to introduce Air Estimates of £340,000 less 
than the previous year, and more than £1,000,000 less than the 
last year of the Labor Government! 

In 1933 Hitler came into power. On March 8, 1934, Baldwin 
answered a new onslaught from Churchill with a specific under- 
taking: 

“This Government will see to it that in air strength and power 
this country shall no longer be in a position inferior to any country 
within striking distance of our shores.” 

That autumn Churchill again attacked, insisting that Ger- 
many had a secret air force already nearly equal to Britain’s, that 
in a year it would equal Britain’s, and in three years would be 
double the strength. 

Baldwin not only refused to admit any “immediate menace” 
or even “emergency” but flatly contradicted Churchill's figures. 

“It is not the case that Germany is rapidly approaching 
equality with us. Her real strength is not fifty per cent of our 
strength in Europe today.” 

Four months later, in March, 1935, Hitler announced that 
Germany’s air force equalled Britain’s. 

Manfully taking the blame, a characteristic gesture that 
apparently eliminated further responsibility, Baldwin declared: 

“IT only want to repeat that, whatever responsibility there may 
be — and we are perfectly willing to meet criticism — that respon- 
sibility is not that of any single Minister; it is the responsibility of 
the Government as a whole, and we are all responsible, and we are 
all to blame.” 
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What satisfaction the British army must subsequently have 
received from such a manful declaration! 

Two months later, Baldwin again spoke up: 

“No Government in this country could live a day that was 
content to have an Air Force of any inferiority to any country 
within striking distance of our shores.” 

This he contradicted in October: 

“Do not fear or misunderstand when the Government say 
they are looking to our defenses. I give you my word that there 
will be no great armaments.” 

With extraordinary consistency and elasticity of political con- 
science Baldwin promised an Air Force equal to Hitler’s and “‘no 
great armaments,” and promised to prevent Mussolini’s making 
war on Abyssinia but not to go to war. 

A year later, with “appalling candor’ Baldwin delivered him- 
self of this extraordinary statement: 

“From 1933 I myself and my friends were all getting very 
worried about what was happening in Europe. . I asked 
myself what chance was there that this country . . . being so 
changed in the next year or two that the country would give a 
mandate for re-armament? 

“Now supposing I had gone to the country and had said ‘Ger- 
many is re-arming; we must re-arm.’ Does anyone think that this 
pacific democracy of ours would have rallied to that cry? Not at 
that moment. 

“TI cannot think of any change which would have made the 
loss of the election, from my point of view (!), more certain.” 

The incredible fact is that the country accepted his concluding 
words without a protest or cry of shame: 

“We won the election by a large majority.” 

Sir Samuel Hoare, that perennial office-holder who “played 
the game” of politics in 1936 as the willing goat after the Hoare- 
Laval incident, became Foreign Minister in 1935, his sixth different 
cabinet position. On the anniversary of Waterloo Hoare agreed 
to Germany’s demand for a naval treaty. She was allowed 35% 
of the naval tonnage of the British Empire, with 45% in the sub- 
marine class, promising never to engage in “unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare.”” In Parliament a few critics, including Churchill, 
pointed out that if the Nazis insisted on a 45% basis in this special 
category, the supposition might be that they intended to use it in 
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war. The government preferred von Ribbentrop’s assurances. 
Friends of the government defended Hoare against the general 
saying that “Sam Hoare is the creator of the German Navy” by 
insisting that Hoare was recognizing an accomplished fact. In 
any case, Hoare is still guilty. 

Having alarmed the French by showing that Britain would 
act as she pleased when it suited her, Hoare then required France 
to support him on sanctions against Italy. The sequel was tragic. 
Encouraged to believe that Britain would support her, Abyssinia 
fought Italy. The British applied sanctions, Mussolini refused to 
regard that as war unless sanctions became serious, so Britain didn’t 
make them serious. Halfway through Italy’s conquest Hoare pro- 
posed that Mussolini be confirmed in his gains and the war called 
off. Baldwin agreed, cashiered Hoare when public indignation 
became too powerful, and then, when the wind had blown over, 
appointed Hoare to the Admiralty six months later. Such are the 
rewards of “playing the game.” 

In the spring of 1937, Mr. Chamberlain succeeded Baldwin 
as Prime Minister, adhering firmly to the need for rearmament. 
By December he was becoming confident of the nation’s strength. 
Minor matters troubled him. Mussolini was aiding Franco; Hitler 
had Austria prepared for the feast. For suggesting that Mussolini 
live up to his agreements before entering into new contracts, Eden 
was ditched, and those who reminded Chamberlain that Hitler had 


sent Schuschnigg an ultimatum were told that they were “living in 
an unreal world.” 


In March, 1938, Chamberlain announced: 


“The almost terrifying power that Britain is building up has 
a sobering effect on the opinion of the world.” 


That pronouncement was six months before Munich, eighteen 
months before the Chief of the Imperial General Staff admitted that 
he “trembled to think” what would have happened had Hitler 


broken through on the western front, two years before Hitler did 
break through! 


The unhappy debacle of Munich needs no further elaboration. 
The details of the political chicanery, the browbeating of the 
Czechs, and Runciman’s part in aiding the Germans to get what 
they wanted can be read in Hamilton Fish Armstrong’s When 
There Is No Peace. Suffice to say that Czechoslovakia received 
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the protection of Germany and Britain thanked God for the Prime 
Minister. 

Chamberlain explained that under the new system of guaran- 
tees the new Czechoslovakia would find a greater security than she 
had ever enjoyed in the past. Quite comforting for the Czechs 
that suffered! Furthermore, the British Government was going to 
make a present of £30,000,000 to the Czechs to help them over- 
come their economic difficulties! 

Betrayal was costing more these days than the times when 
thirty pieces of silver were the betrayer’s reward. 

And so in quick succession Czechoslovakia was swallowed 
entirely, good English gold went the same way as Czech arma- 
ments — into the German maw, and Britain gratefully anticipated 
“Peace in Our Time.” But not before Sir Samuel Hoare once again 
echoed his master’s voice by giving reasons why war could not be 
Britain’s lot. We were approaching the Golden Age, we must have 
a Five-Year Plan worked out by Five Men in Europe, “the three 
Dictators, and the Prime Ministers of Britain and France.’’ These 
men might make themselves “‘the eternal benefactors of the human 
race.” The reward of political error would seem to be the chance 
to live and learn to make more. 

Five days after Sir Samuel’s prophetic utterance the Germans 
invaded Prague! 

Mr. Chamberlain’s comment was as inadequate as his leader- 
ship: 

“It (the new Czechoslovakia) has not survived (sic). That 
may or may not have been inevitable, but I have so often heard 
charges of breach of faith bandied about which did not seem to 
me to be founded on sufficient premise, that I do not associate 
myself today with any charges of the character.” 

Sir John Simon strutted on to the scene with more savoir-faire: 

“It is really essential that we should not enter into an exten- 
sive, general, undefined commitment with the result that our 
foreign policy would depend, not on this country, this Parliament, 
and the Electors, but on a lot of foreign Governments.” 


Two weeks later Chamberlain announced the momentous news 
that H. M. Government would resist with their national force any 
threat to Polish independence. Did Sir John protest against this 
flat contradiction of his recent pronouncement? Not a whit. He 
wanted to keep political office. 
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So was England pledged to fight for Poland, only to suffer one 
year later the tragedy of Dunkirk. 

The finger points back to Baldwin. 

In 1936 Baldwin let it be known that a new Ministry was to 
be created to control Britain’s rearmament effort. Everyone sup- 
posed that Churchill would be named. But Baldwin refused to 
name the new Defense Minister until the debate on principle had 
terminated. Finally Baldwin announced his man, Sir Thomas 
Inskip. One statesman remarked ‘there has been no similar 
appointment since the Roman Emperor Caligula made his horse a 
Consul. Even M. P’s., House officials and journalists laughed 
loudly at the appointment. 

Good Sir Thomas was equally flabbergasted, but undaunted. 

“I may say, with all sincerity, that it never occurred to me 
that I was likely to be asked to accept these responsibilities. Nor 
did it ever occur to me — I can say this in all seriousness — that 
I would ever be able to discharge these duties even if they were 
offered tome. . . .” 

But he accepted courageously, prayed for divine guidance that 
night, and held that vital position for three years, never realizing 
apparently that the British Government in 1918 had geared aero- 
plane production to 2,000 planes a month, with double that number 
planned for the anticipated fifth year of the war. 

In 1938, Chamberlain created a Ministry of Supply, Mr. 
Burgin office-holder, the man who was photographed holding a 
snow suit just after the British troops sailed to Norway. No 
Expeditionary Force ever sailed so well equipped, explained Mr. 
Burgin with pardonable pride. But more than snow suits were 
wanted on the beaches of Dunkirk. 

And so Britain went to war, led by incompetents who thought 
the gesture sufficient for the deed. 

In 1934 Baldwin had proclaimed: 

“His Majesty’s Government are determined in no conditions 
to accept any position of inferiority with regard to what air force 
may be raised in Germany in the future.” 

In May, 1940, Chamberlain admitted that in September, 1939, 
Germany was “far superior to us in arms and equipment.” 

To aid matters a new Minister of Air had been appointed, and 
our friend Sir Samuel Hoare appears again to poke his thumb into 
the dyke, the same Hoare that sat at Baldwin’s elbow in 1934, 
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when the Prime Minister promised no inferiority, the same Hoare 
that had in the meantime twice been Air Minister! He had merely 
gone round the table and arrived back at a familiar chair. 

In April, 1940, General Ironside decided to add his bit: 

“Frankly we would welcome an attack. We are sure of our- 
selves. We have no fears. Our Army has at last turned the corner. 
If (the Germans) had launched a full attack at the very start 
when we were unprepared, they might possibly have got us.” 

Within a week the Germans had overrun Norway, two months 
later the remaining British troops were being hurried home, expe- 
dited on their way by a superior German air force, and on May 10, 
the futile boasts of Prime Minister and colleagues were drowned 
in the roar of the Nazi attack on Holland and Belgium. 

On that same fateful May day, insurgent Conservative Amery 
uttered words to Chamberlain that were years delayed, words whose 
echo Baldwin must hear: 

“You have sat too long here for any good you have been 
doing. Depart, I say. Let us have done with you. In the name 
of God, go!” 

““Cato’s” book is one which has come almost too late. May it 
inspire us to enquire into our own course, to face squarely the 
issues that confront us today, to be courageous enough not to 
indulge in mere wishful thinking. 


— LEonarD F. JAMEs, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 





HEALTH PROCEDURES IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Last spring the Elementary Schools Committee mailed to all 
members of the Secondary Education Board a questionnaire on 
health procedures. The fact that 128 of these schools sent in 
almost immediate responses was very gratifying to the sponsors of 
the study and perhaps some indication of the interest found in the 
investigation being made. Unfortunately, some replies came in 
too late to be included in the tabulations. 


The schools studied are located in many states, scattered from 
coast to coast, and range in size from one with a mere handful of 
pupils to great day and boarding schools of several hundred pupils 
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each. Although the majority are exclusively for boys, there are 
others for girls only or co-educational. 

Some of the findings are summarized briefly below. 

117, or over 91 per cent of the schools, have a regular school 
physician; in 49, or 38 per cent of the schools, he has complete 
control over the athletic program; in 57, or 45 per cent, he has very 
little control. 

77, or 51 per cent, have one or more full time nurses. 

In case of accident or serious illness the classroom teacher in 
54, or 42 per cent of the schools, has the authority to send pupils 
home or to the infirmary; the head of the school or of the athletic 


department reserves this privilege in 65, or 51 per cent of the 
schools. 


In the boarding schools there is an extra charge for the doc- 
tor’s attendance in 65, or 51 per cent of the schools; for the nurse 
in only 15, or 12 per cent; for infirmary residence from the date of 
admission in 31, or 24 per cent of the schools. 

Only 86, or 67 per cent, have a full time director of physical 
education. 

Play periods are scheduled in the early afternoon during the 
fall and spring in 69, or 54 per cent of the schools; only 19, or 15 
per cent, utilize the morning hours for these activities. 


Two hours in the open air during fall and spring play periods 
is considered ample in 71, or 55 per cent of the schools. 


107, or 94 per cent, include some form of dancing in the 
curriculum. 


55, or 43 per cent, state that the physical education program 
is seriously hampered by rehearsals, detentions, or other causes. 


Baseball seems to be the most popular sport and is played in 
123, or more than 96 per cent of all our schools. Basketball ranks 
next in popularity, being played in 108, or 84 per cent of the schools. 
Football is a close third and is included in the athletic program of 
94, or 73 per cent of our schools. 


Provision is made for individual instances of mental fatigue 
in 96, or 75 per cent of the schools; but for physical fatigue in 117, 
or 91 per cent. 


Only 78, or 61 per cent, have a definite follow-up plan for the 
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correction of physical defects and 84, or 66 per cent, provide for 
individual posture work. 

Four out of five of our schools are opposed in principle to 
inter-school competitive sports. 

47, or 37 per cent, object to swimming pools. 


104, or 81 per cent, use steam to heat their buildings; only 6. 
or 6 per cent, are air-conditioned. 

87, or 70 per cent, check the daily classroom temperature, but 
only 37, or 30 per cent, give any attention to humidity. 

The lightmeter has been used in 77, or 60 per cent of our 
schools. 

Although 98 per cent use pasteurized milk, the tuberculin test 
is required in only 14, or 11 per cent of our schools. 

97, or 76 per cent, serve mid-morning lunches, and 64, or one- 
half, furnish extra vitamins during the winter months. 

Only a little more than half of our headmasters require the 
food handlers to be examined periodically by the school physician. 

97, or 76 per cent, keep clinical history records, but 118, or 80 
per cent, record the physical measurements of their pupils. 

Although 76, or 60 per cent, test the vision, only 38, or 30 
per cent, use the audiometer to test the hearing. 

Many heads of schools still consider sex education outside 
their province, for only 46, or 36 per cent, include instruction in 
this area. 

Faculty members in 94, or 73 per cent of the schools, are not 
permitted to teach during the acute stages of respiratory infection. 





Both a short and a long form of the tabulations have been 
compiled but it has seemed feasible to circulate only the longer and 
more comprehensive report. A copy of this and the original ques- 
tionnaire will be mailed to all schools in the near future. I am 
deeply indebted to Miss Mary Boomer and Miss Marchen Thomp- 
son, secretaries of our school, for their valuable assistance in pre- 
paring these reports. 

— FRANK S. SOMERBY, 
Chairman, Elementary Schools Committee. 


Buckley School 
October 28, 1940 
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Price List of Publications 


Definition of Requirements, with examinations of pre- Non-Member Member 

i ach $0.20 
OWE. 5 6s 6 hk ew et ell 20 
French Vocabulary List. . . ...... 8 “ Rs 
French Book List . . . 60 “ 09 
Examination Papers in English, F renc h, Latin, Mathe- 

matics (for past years, so far as they are instock) .05 “ .03 
Bulletin—6 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent 2.00 per 10 

free to every aclive member school) . . . subscription each copy 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School . . .~ .15 10 
Suggestions for a Course in Elementary Science .. 35 .25 
Report of the Modern Language Committee — 

from Curriculum Report, 1933) . . . 35 30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Curriculum (193 2). .20 29 


*Bureau of Research Reports, 
1936 (Part I—Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll- 


taking, Faculty Retirements, etc.) . . 50 25 
(Part I[—Status of the Natural Sciences in 
the Private Schools) . . . . . . .60 30 
Parts land Il together .. a « Be 45 
1938 Study of Libraries in Schools of The Second- 
ary Education Board .. 50 29 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics i in Priv ate 
Schools . . . .30 -29 
Report of a Conference of Natural Sci ience 2 Tead hers, 
held in New York, November, 1936 . . . . 25 Be 
A Classified Reading List for 7th Grade Boys . .  .07 05 
Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books . : or 2 15 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books. . . . 5 12 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May 
each year). Jr. Sr. Jr. Se. 
The 1940 Lists—single copy . . . . . . 16 8 .18 
3-24copiee . .... . 13 AS 10 ae 
25-100 copies . . . . . . | any quan- 
100 or more... 10 = .12 tity 


““Newest Books” (supplementary lists issued early in 
December each year) 


oe .10 10 .08 .08 
cr .10 .10 .07 .07 
Annual 0 ee ene ee ee No charge 


*Ten reports have been issued by the Bureau since its establishment in 1926. 
Of the other eight, only enough copies are left for the office files. 


Copies of the BULLETIN may be purchased by teachers in 
member schools at ten cents each, or sixty cents a year. Non- 
member subscription rate — two dollars. 











